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ultimately, is the old ideal of " the
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake."
Then there is the research for the bene-
fit of the people who consume and use
the products of industry. Thirdly,
there is research for the manufacturers
on their own particular problems.

The Department has the National
Physical Laboratory where, among
other things, the testing and calibrating
of scientific instruments and of chrono-
meters is carried out. It also has
research stations and special labora-
tories in different parts of the country.
Food is a subject, for instance, with
which the Government of the country
is particularly concerned both in time of
war and in peace. The Department of
Scientific and Industrial Research has
developed a method of gas storage for
apples as well as new methods of storing
fish in perfect condition for twelve
months or even longer. This means
that the fishing fleets can sail further
from our shores and the country will
have fresher food. It means, too, that
a glut of fish need not be wasted, as it
used to be, but held for the lean period
when there is a shortage.

New Comfort at Home.

Bread has been studied by the
scientists to discover just what nutri-
tive value it has and how best it can
be improved. Pests which attack the
grain and lead to bad harvests have
been the subject of other experiments
and tests. Almost everything that
enters into our everyday life has been
or probably is at the present time under-
going scientific investigation. Most
of us have had experience of woollen
garments that shrink, but the Wool
Industries Research Association has
found a way to remedy this fault.

A long list could be made out of the
everyday articles which are being
studied by experts in chemistry and
other branches of Science, Sometimes
they seem to be a long way removed
from the problems of pure science, or
from the study of radioactivity or

atomic energy. Boots and shoes for
different occupations; motor-horns
that will give clear warning without
being an annoyance to everyone in the
neighbourhood ; building materials and
printing inks ; domestic boilers and
grates as well as the problems of heating
and lighting in homes and factories: all
these are under the microscope and are
being tested and examined.
The Electron Microscope.
The history of one of the most impor-
tant of the scientist's instruments, the
microscope, follows on much the same
lines as those of so many other dis-
coveries. Magnification by a curved
transparent disc was known in ancient
times, but the single lens gave a
coloured and distorted image. It was
not until the invention of the
achromatic lens in 1729, followed by
various improvements by Dollond in
1752, that any real use was made of the
microscope.
During the next hundred years there
was no great advance. It was only
when Science realised the need for
observing those tiny forms of life
hidden from the naked eye that the
microscope made big advances. In
1860 the first binocular microscope,
giving stereoscopic vision, was designed.
Improvements in the quality of lenses
came with the discovery of how to
make them from molten quartz, fol-
lowed by a further advance when
polarised light was used.
Now the electron microscope has been
invented. This magnifies up to 50,000
times. Some idea of what this means
can be gathered from the fact that if a
halfpenny were magnified to this extent
it would cover three-quarters of the
city of London. Germs and bacteria
so small that they have never previ-
ously been observed in detail can now
be properly studied.
It was after a good deal of experi-
menting by scientists in several coun-
tries that this type of microscope
eventually became possible. The first